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THE 


PRAISE oF WOMEN: 


ANSWER 


THIS QUESTION, 
Whether the Company of Women be useful 


or hurtful to Youne Men at their first 


Setting out in the World? 


— 
* 


By MR. S. M. 


— O Woman ! Lovely Wai 9 
Nature made y ou to temper Man! 
We had been Brutes without you; 


Angels are painted! fait t look like you, 


* There's in you, all that we believe of Heaven, 


Amazing Brightneſs, Purity, and Truth, 
Eternal J, and everlaſting Love; Or wax. 
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PRAISE or WOMEN. 
DIALOGUE 
PHO ILANDE R and URB ANUS. 


= UrzANnus, | 
1 HAT the inclination which Men have for Women, 
and Women mutually for Men, was planted in them by 
the wiſe Author of Nature is indiſp itable ; who havin 
determined io continue and multiply mankind by their 
concurrence, beſtowed beauty and allurements on the 
Woman to invite the inclinations of Man, and a comeli« 
neſs on Man, to engage Woman to forget her ſelf-love, 
and receive his addreſſes with complacency, 
Philander, Whence then can al that ſavags 
averſion fome Men bear ta Women, the difficulties they 
find in themſelves to accoſt them, and their confuſion 
when * are obliged to be in company with them ? 
Cr. I impute it to this; They have paſſed their days 
far nom Women, and whenever decency or voy calls 
them into their company, they are ſtupid with confuſion ; 
it is to them a Terra incognita; the behaviour, the diſ- 
courſe, every thing they ſee and hear is new to them, 
and quite different to what they ſee and hear at the 
Univerſity ; and even the things they know are treated 
of in ſo genteel a mannet, that they have all the difficulty 
in the world to put in a word; young Gentlemen deſpair- 
ing of acquiring this politeneſs and vivacity, conceive a 
diſtaſte againſt the company of Women, and ſo ſhaking 
off the conſtraints they are under, run where they may be 


more at liberty. 
. A 2 Phil. 
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Phil. There is a great d al of truth in what you ſay : 
but what a terrible conlequence attends this baſhfulneſs ? 


How often do the fe too timerous Sparks fall into the 


hands of debauchees, who railing againſt the folly, the 
ingraditude, andinconſlancy of Women, and exaygerating 
the vexauous cerrmonies of their company, confirm them 
in their diſtale? they propole merty-makings, and 
their converts are extrem-ly well pleaſed to find them— 


leives in company where they enjoy an uncontroned 


freedom, and where vice and exvavagancy are extolled 
as tie genuine qualities of a line Gentleman. By this 
licenagoiinels, vice becomes a habit, and they grow old 
in riot and debauchery, 
Urb, Your realomny 15 ſo juſt, that I am convinced 
the company of modest IVomen is a ſtrong barrier againſt 


vice, and inttils virtuous principles into the minds of 


Youth. The frequenting of it cauſes an averſion to, 
and contempt of the loole partof the ſex, How exqui- 


titely delighiful is the converſation of a beautiful, inge- 


nious Woman! She ſays a thouſand pretty things, and 
in words that ſeem invented to expreſs her ſentiments, 
The deſire of being agreeable to a dy of this charaQter, 
is ſufficient to create virtue, at leaſt to make us very 
careful to conceal our vices or frailties, and ſhew our- 
ſelves in the fairelt light. | 


| Phil. If you were careleſs in your behaviour, you 


would not go unpunithed. An ingenious Woman will 


never fail to ſatirize without mercy, thoſe indiſcreet 
young Gentlemen who proclaim their follies, and boaſt of 
their intrigues, feaſts, and diſorderly revellings. Such 
reproaches wound deeply, becauſe they cannot be re- 
turned with equal delicacy of wit ; moreover, a pert 
Spark who laughs at ſacred things, will liſten to a 
woman, and is rallied into a love and practice of virtue; 
another, and that no ſmall advantage, which accrues to 
us from the company of Women, whoſe rank and quali- 


fications claim areſpet, is this, We muſt not preſume to 


give the tongue an indecent liberty, our diſcourſe muſt 
be mild, elegant and chaſte ; no oaths nor obſcene wo 
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muſt offend their eats. This ſort of talk, though ſo bru- 


tiſh, through the licentiouſneſs of the age, is become 
very common among men who are equals. 


Urb, Though you maintain that the converſation of 
Women 1s ſo very advantageous, you cannot deny but 
that it is inconvenient, and even dangerous, and that a 
great deal of circumſpettion is required to keep yourſelf 
on your legs, for, as the Poet ſings, | 


Beauty like ice our footing does betray, 

Who can tread ſure on the ſmooth ſlipp'ry way? 
Pleas'd with the paſſage we {lide ſwiftly on, 

And ſee the dangers which we cannot ſhun, 


What falſe ſteps, what enormities have not Men been 
guilty of through a blind obedience toa Woman's will! 


How many unfortunate wretches could I name, whole 


flouriſhing conditions have been blaſted by Women ? 
The Monarch's crown has fallen from his head ; the 


Ilero's laurcls have faded; glorious cities have been laid 


in aſhes; the world has often been a ſcene of blood, and 
al theſe miſeries have ſprung from Womau. Every one 
nas not an empire to loſe with Mark Anthony, for it is 
certain that his run Was effected by his favourite 
Cleopatra. -- * | m | | 

Hal. I am of your opinion that the company of 
\Voumen 1s very dangerous to one who cannot reſtrain 
lis appetites within the limits of reaſon and virtue, but 


e enlookigg al tie terrible conſequences, with eagerneſs 


and picature, Cibmits hiuzlelf impfictly, and complies 
with every whimſical freak, Woe muſt fortify our 
m nas fo, as to be able toconverſe with Wonen, without 
being Yaves to their vanity. The inftances you mention 
no there ate men of weak faculties, in whole breaſts the 
vilion 0 oye teigns with uncontroulel violence. The 
tac of A Aue Was entirely owing to his own 
crete, Cleopatra was nut to be flamed, Julius 
Cf we hathonately enamoured with the ſaine {ucen, 
ney ertnelels he gatned his point, aud inade himfelf 
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maſter of the Roman empire. His love did nor extin- 
guiſh all other views, nor leſſen his courage, vigilance, 


and capacity, but with the ſame artful, reſolute ſpirit, he 
made E parties in the Senate, he commenced and car- 
ried on his intrigues with the Roman Ladies. 

Urb, At leaſt you muſt grant, that the time we be- 
ſtow on the company of Women is very idly thrown 
away; and it is a rock which a man who is > Mons to 
ſludy ought carefully to avoid: for he will not only miſs 


the improvement he _ but his happy inclinations 


will be perverted, and he will find himſelf wholly given 
up to the weakneſs of childiſh love and gaiety. | 

Phil, How not get any improvement ! If you talk 
of a Pedant who crams his brain with Greek and Latin 


ſentences, meta 1 ficaldiſtin&ions, and a logical jargon 
F e ignorant, I readily agree with you. 


only to confoun 

But a Man whoſe good ſcnſe leads him to embelliſh his 
mind with genteelltudies, will make a greater proficiency 
therein by trequenting the company of ingenious, polite 


Women, than by poring over all the books that were 


ever printed, He will acquire a fluent diftion, and a 
racefnl manner of expreſhon, without which, know- 
[5 is deſpicable, or at leaſt loſes very much of its 


worth and beauty ; for what does it avail to have the 


memory loaded with an undigeſted heap of notions, if 


they are irregularly and ineleganily diſplayed ? The. 


diſconrſe of a learned Man is inſipid without theſe ta- 
lents, and he who totally ſequeſlers himſelf from the 


company of Women, will never attain them. The 
Hy le, geſture, air, delivery, and other graces of conver- 


ſation, are not to be acquired in a library. To ſpeak 
pertinently and politely, to praiſe what another blames, 
and ro blame what another praiſes, without ſeeming 
| fraftious or poſitive, and to diſcern true literature from 


pedantry, I ſay theſe qualifications are better learned 


over a tea-table, than at a Univerſity, Women ſurpaſs 
Men in the judgment of fine thoughts and ſuitable ex- 
preſhons ; their taſte is more delicate, and for the art 
pleaſing, which every one who would end-ar himſelf to 

| | | mankind 
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mankind ought to be verſed in, we muſt attend to therr 
inſtructions, and imitate their behaviour. The reſpeQ 
which we pay to the fair ſex civilizes the ſoul, and gives 
a habit of complacence, Men are free with one another, 
and talk without ceremony or reſerve, When they are 
about buſineſs, or defending their private opinions, they 
grow angry, and make uſe of oaths and harſh words, 
which they dare not before Women, for the reſpe& paid 
to them controuls anger and obſtinacy, accuſtoms us to 
yield, and inſtils a gentleneſs of temper, which is the moſt 
amiable branch of politeneſs, _ 
Ur), There is indeed in the foul of Man, a natural 
deſire tobe in the goon graces of Women of ſenſe and 
beauty. This defire engroſſes all our care, and ſets our 
' wits at work; we try every method to ſucceed, aſſume 
ſo many different ſhapes, and vary our behaviour ſo 
often, that at length we compaſs what we ſo ardently 
wiſhed for. The elegance and perſpicuity of their ſtyle, 
together with the mulical ſweetneſs of their voice, render 
the converſation of Women extremely agreeable and 
improving. The pretty terms they make uſe of to ex- 
_ preſs themſelves, make even trifles ſeem elegant. They 
are the ſovereign umpires of words, in their aſſemblies 
many new phraſes are introduced, and by theirauthority 
are either out-lawed or admitted. | | 
Phil, What you have ſaid entirely overthrows that 
ill- manered prejudice which keeps Men of learning and 
virtue from the company of Women, as being the great- 
eſt impediment to their deſigns, and the ſchool of igno- 
rance and vice. The better to illuſtrate this, let us com- 
pare two men of equal and eminent learning, one where - 
of has confined himſelf wholly to his library, and is 
only acquainted with books, The other, who with bis 
ſtudies * mixed the converſation of polite perſons, 
vhich never fails to eradicate from the mind the clown- 
iſhneſs, obſtinacy, and moroſeneſs of the Schools. A 
Man who has ſeen Women only as it were in perſpective, 
if he be but an ordinary genius, ſeems Nupid when heis 


obliged to couverſe with them, his baſhfulneſs diſturbs 
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his thoughts, and ties up his tongue; in his looks, gel- 
ture, and every Part of his behaviour, he is the very 

pitture of anidcot, and though he were otherwiſe a Man 

really of excellent endowments, yet being a novice in 
this ſcene of life, and eee wien the humours, 
laws, and cuſtom: of the Female World, will appear, as 
we lay, but a mere ham-drum. If learning. be his chief 
talent, he is only a pedant ; when he ſpeaks, it is with 
ſo much confuſion, that he ſeems a flranger in his own 
country; and if he underſland to ſhew his good breed- 
ing by compliments, nothing can be more ſtarched and 
inhpid, nay, Very often he {avs che reverl2 of what he 
intended. If the diſcourſe be on topics v hick he never 
read of in his books, though they require no great depth 
of underſtanding, he is in{lanily ſtruck filent, and dares 
not join in a Converſation where the perſons of but indif- 
ferent learning, by their knowledge of the world, ſhall 


make a very agreeable figure; nor can his lumpiſh maſs 
 r<lith the wit ara ſprighily turns of the rell 


of the 
company. | 

Urb, Putthen he ſeverely revenges himſelf, if you 
art a ſubject winch comes within the ſphere of his 
knowledge. What an inundation of pedantry follows ! 
Ile runs over all tne Greek and Reman Authors, is be- 
wildered even in his own thoughts, and grows unintelli— 
gible both to his auditors and to himſelf. Ile diſputes, 
and pragmatically afleris the contrary to what another 
ſays, purely to hew his learning aud ſophiſtry. If he 
be plied with arguments which pnt him to a ftand, like a 


- _ 
mere ſcholar, he has recourſe to fowl language. ard every 


body that differs from him is a fool and an 1ynoramus, 


This impertinent way of ſhewing his parts, renders him 


more dilagrecable than his awkward filence, though the 


poor vain creature thinks it gains him admiration. It is 
the characteriliic of Fellows of Colleges, Students, or 


Scholars of what degree and age ſoever, whole Univer- 


bity rult has not been filed off, ui they have recerved 

the poliſhing of a converſe among che Ladies, and are 

letinto the ſecrets of the Beau- Mende till this lucky ara 
e . | they 
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they can neither ſpeak nor be ſilent with diſcretion ; they 
are a medley of ſelf-conceit, ſheepiſhneſs, pedantry and 
obſtinacy ; their whole behaviour ſhews them to be a 
herd of clowniſh blunderbuſſes: but polite ſcholars, who 
after they have finiſhed the courſe of their ſtudies, fre- 
uent the aſſemblies, ſoon acquire a genteel deportment. 
Their countenance cheers up, th-1r looks are gay and 
ſerene, and their carriage graceful and engaging. When 
they ſpeak, it is with eaſe and elegance. They unfold 
the molt abſtruce and intricate ſubject in a manner ſo 
cicar and conſpicuous, that even nature herſelf ſeems to 
ſpeak with their tongue, Nay, there is ſomething in- 
geniodus in the cilence of a polite 5cholar ; he liſtens with | 
an air that tells us he is maſter of the diſcourſe, and his 
wit and penetration are plainly to be diſcovered in his 
+ very countenance and attention, | | 
Pil. But among their many other defedts, what is 
moſt offenſive to me, in thoſe who are scholars by pro- 
fession, and which makes me ſhun them as 2 | 
ersatures, is their violert fondneſs of their own notions, 
together with their bitter hatred and inſolent contempt of 
theſe who in the leaſt differ from them. Nor have they 
any re ſpect to perſons, but load their antagoniſt withthe 
moſt opprobrious names, and pronounce ſentence of 
damnation againſt them promiſcuouſly, Yet, theſe very 
Men, when they have acquired any knowledge of the 
world, ſoon become trattable, and improve upon all ac- 
counts. Their narrow uncharitable way of thinking is 


enlarged, they will not poſitively affirm that a Man for 


being miſtaken in this world, ſhall be damned in the 
next. They begin to alledge reaſons in defence of their 
ſentiments. with deference to the reſt of the company, 
and when _ proſecute any argument, it is rather to 
keep up an inſtructive converſation, than out of a ſpirit 


of contradiftion, Their behaviour is ſo decent and 
graceful, that they gain the applauſe and eſteem of all, 
| even of thoſe who are of contrary principles. 
Tro. I know partly by experience, that ſuch agree- 
able qualifications are only to be acquired in the — 
l £ 
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of police perſons, more particularly ingenious Moin n, 


dy whom we are taught how to ſpeak, and when to be 


ſicnt. For though the learning of the Ladies be, genc- 
rally, not very deep, yet their taſte is exquiſitely deli- 
cate, Whatever is eaſy, natural, witty, and jadicious 
Fleaſes them, and they imnediately ſhew a diſguſt for 
whatever is obſcure, unnatural, inſipid, or impertinent, 

Phil, What anſwer can you make to to the common 


 objettion again ft theſe polite Female- aſſemblies ? That 


they effemunat: the mind, depriving it of its natural 


courage and resolution ? 


Orb. This objeQion is certainly the moſt ill grounded 
that ever was raiſed ; for the Ladies have a natural aver- 
ſion to cowards, and men of puſillanimous ſpirits. 


Though a man be en owed with every virtue and amia- 


ble quality, let nim be learned, wiſe, courteous, generons 


and juſt, if he be not brave, all his excellencies will be 


overlooked, and he will never be eſleemed by a Woman 
of merit. As courage is a virtue, which, perhaps, for 
the better economy of the world, nature has not bellowed 


on them, and which does not belong to their tender 


frame, they endeavour to make all poſſible amends by 
their extreme love and admiration of that perſon WO 

ſſefſes it in an eminent degree, The praise of a 

OMAN of worth quickens the courage of a Man of 
true honor, Incited by a thirſt of glory, and an ardent 
deſire of rivetting himſelf in the eſteem of the Lady for 
whom he entertains an affectionate paſſion, no dangers 
can deter bim, no attempt is too difficult, bis exploits 
will appear prodigies. his dere of pleaſing is auen- 
ded with another very good effeft, is purifies the cou» 
rage ofa ſoldier from its droſs of crueliy; for the many 
ſevere hoſtilities, flaighters and devaſtations committed 
in war, will harden the mind, and produce wild and in- 
human inclinations, unleſs, after the tumults and horrors 
of a campaign are over, he frequents the aſſemblies of 


Ladies he will there forget his martial ferocity, and 
imbibe piety, gentleneſs, and other tender virtues which 


are not in the leaſt inconſiſtent with conrag*, but add a 
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_ gycat beauty toit. A PRINCESS of the laſt age, re- 
owned for her learning, wit, and good ſenſe, uſed to 
ſay, I have but a ſmall efteem for a mere man of courage, 
for his company ts dangerous and troubleſome, and his 
diſcourſe vulgar and profane. Such men ſhould reſerve 
thur ſwords for the enemies of their country, and not 
draw them for every trifle upon a fellow-cettzen, It is 
a common weakneſs in Military Gentlemen, tobe always 
talking of battles, ſtorms, and ſieges, wherein themſelves 
have acted a conſiderable part. When they talk of War, 
Jet it be with modeſty and diſcretion ; they muſt not 
draw up an army in battle array, nor give a particular 
account of<very Regiment and Squadron that engaged, 
but above all, let them concea! their own exploits, at 
|:aſt not attribute to themſelves ARions which they had 
never courage enough to perform, for this vain boaſting 
laſſens Men in the opinion of the world, and ruins that 
reputation which it was invented to raiſe. The Afem- 
blies of Ladies are like ſo many ſchools of virtue and 
politeneſs, wherein the Gentlemen of the army may learn 
many things which cannot be attained in the camp. 
From what has been ſaid on this fubjeR, I think, dear 

_ Philander, we may ſurely conclude, that the compaay 
of victuous, polite, ingenious Women is ſo very far from 
being prejudicial to — Men, that it is highly bene- 
ficial to them. It reſtrains them from riot and debau- 
chery, yore their faculties, inſpires both good man- 
ners and good morals, and eradicates out of the mind 
every enormous vice, takes away moroſeneſs and obſti- 
nacy from learning, and cruelty and bruality from eou- 

rage. For as the Poet juſtly ings, 


in vain are muſty morals taught in ſchools, 
By ri id teachers, and as rigid rules, 
Where virtue with a frowning aſpe& ſtands, | 
And frights the pupil from its rough commands. 
But charming Wowan can true converts make, 
We love the precepts for the teacher's ſake. 
Virtue in them appears ſo bright, ſogay, 
We hear with tranſport, and with pride obey, 
| | | As 


( 12 ) 
As for thoſe wretched creatures who have caſt away 
the robe of chaſtity, and are the ſhame of their own 
ſex, and often the deſtruttion of ours, I recommend to 


all young Men the advice of Acasto to his Sons in the 
Orphan. = W 0 


Beware tbe dangerous beauty of the wanton, 

Shun their enticements. Ruin like a Vulture 

Waits or their conqueſts; Falſhood too's their. buſineſs 
They put falfe beauty of to all the world, 

Uſe falſe endearments to the fools that love them, 
And when they marry, to their filly Huſbands 

They bring falſe Virtue, broken Fame, and Fortune. 
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